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SURGERY AND SHOEING. 


Is it right for a veterinary surgeon to combine the 
arts of surgery and shoeing? Doctoring horses and 
shoeing them are both useful arts, and the two call- 
ings are often conducted by one man. The two 
callings are closely allied—were, in fact, only 
separated on the founding of the Royal Veterinary 
College at Camden Town. Since the date of that 
event a century has passed, and practical men care 
less about the origin of things than their present day 
positions and relations. 


Veterinarians are now a chartered body possessing 
privileges and rights for which they may only qualify 
by a long course of study and the successful negotia- 
tion of a series of obstacles in the form of examinations. 
They are recognised as professional men, and it 
depends entirely upon the manners of the individual 
whether or not he shall take his place as “a pro- 
fessional man and a gentleman.” If the action of 
the individual be opposed to the acknowledged welfare 
of the Body Corporate it is unprofessional even when 
legal and beneficial to the member. 


Many veterinarians hold that the conjunction of 
keeping a shoeing forge with the practice of the pro- 
fession is injurious to the upward progress of the 
whole body. They tell us that clients who receive a 
detailed account of shoes supplied for their horses 
cannot assent to the man who sends it being accepted 
us a member of a scientific and learned profession ; 
and they argue that so long as practitioners present 
themselves as tradesmen, they must be content to 
forego the status of professional men. This argument 
seems to us to be based upon some comparison with 
other professions, and implies that all professions 
must conform to certain rules irrespective of their 
practical application—one of the rules being that no 
member of a profession must openly engage in trade. 
There undoubtedly is a conventional understanding 
to this effect, and if we are to formulate our conduct 
closely upon the ways and methods of other pro- 
fessions, and if to be a purely professional man is 
our hightest aim, then we must cut adrift from all 


On the other hand if we look at our position from 
the utilitarian point of view the advantages are all 
in favour of retaining the forge when the practice is 
chiefly amongst horses. We believe that the public 


will grant us a position in accordance with our use- 
fulness. No attempt on our part to assume a 
position copied from the ideas of others at the 
sacrifice of utility, will be likely to increase eithey 


ing forge in a horse-practice has many advantages. 
When properly managed it yields a direct profit, it 
brings with it introductions and. opportunities for 
professional work, it is convenient in cases of lame- 
ness, and most important of all, it gives an experience 
of the horse’s foot in health and disease not attain- 
able by any other means. 


In the Army, Veterinary Surgeons have the super- 
vision of the shoeing, and very rightly so. In large 
Companies to which a Veterinary Surgeon is attached 
the horse-shoeing department is controlled by the 
professional man, and no one fails to recognise the 
fitness of the arrangement. _In civil life the Veteri- 
nary Surgeon who keeps a shoeing-forge only con- 
trols and supervises the work of the farriers. | Why 
should his position be worse than the others when it 
differs only in the facts that his responsibility is 
greater and that he makes a profit out of the busi- 
ness? The possession of a shoeing-forge certainly 
does not lessen a man’s scientific attainments al- 
though it may suggest to those who are not 
acquainted with him that he probably possesses none. 
The public do not value a veterinary surgeon any the 
less because he owns a forge, when they know him. 
They have not perhaps habitually associated a forge 
with science, and therefore, until they know the 
owner, expect nothing from him more than is sug- 
gested by their mental associations. If all veterinarians 
ceased to-own shoeing-forges the public would in 
time accept them as purely professional men, but 
they would also soon recognise a want of experience 
in the practical acquaintance of the profession with 
horses’ feet and shoeing. The purely professional 
man would not be so useful and: the consequence 








our general appreciation or social standing. A shoe. 


| would be not an increase in the appreciation of the 
| veterinarian but a recognition of his higher and more 


limited sphere. The farrier on the other hand would 
gain, as he would be sole possessor of special know- 
ledge which all horsemen know is a desideratum in 
the man who has to look after the foot in health and 
disease. 


The objection we make to veterinarians keeping 
shoeing forges is quite another story. It is that they 
too often look upon them as a nuisance, and leave 
the principles and practice of the art carried out 
therein entirely to the men; they do not exercise 
sufficient control and supervision, and do not inspire 
their customers with the great importance of the 
subject. If we, as a profession, gave horse shoeing 
a little more study, if we conjoined our scientific 
knowledge to a practical acquaintance with the art, 
we should have less trouble with the trade and a 
higher appreciation from the public. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


OSTEO-SARCOMA IN DOGS. 
By R. C. Irvine, F.R.C.V.S. 





It is not my intention to say anything about the 
pathology of the disease. I desire to describe one 
case which we treated and to refer to another which 
shows how a diagnosis in the earlier stages is difficult 
and may lead to apparent contradictions. 

In June 1892 a Scotch deer-hound was brought to 
us suffering from lameness, most pronounced on the 
off hind leg but affecting the whole hind quarters. 
The back was slightly arched, the dog turned stiffly 
and when ascending stairs seemed to suffer decided 
pain. Nothing could be felt which assisted diagnosis 
and no history of injury or accident could be dis- 
covered. Rheumatism was diagnosed and arsenic 
with iodide of potassium was prescribed. An ordin- 
ary “white liniment’’ was applied with friction, to 
the loins and off quarter. Improvement followed and 
the dog was taken to the country when the owner 
left town at the end of July. 

About the end of August the dog was brought back 
to London very lame on the near fore leg and on 
examination was found to have a fracture of the 
humerus. The shoulder was “ strapped” with ad- 
hesive plaster applied in long strips so as to prevent 
movement as much as possible. Swelling commenced 
and gradually continued, some loss of appetite was 
noticed and the general condition of the dog began to 
alter for the worse. In the course of a fortnight the 
swelling had extended over the whole extent of the 
humerus and seemed not to be accounted for by a 
simple fracture. Considering the constitutional dis- 
turbance and the extent of the swelling we came to 
the conclusion that something more than a fracture 
existed. The “ strapping’’ was removed and the 
case left to nature for a few days. The swelling 
gradually increased and the whole humeral region 
became hard and painful. The diagnosis was now 
that some constitutional or specific cause must be in 
action to produce swelling of such extent. This 
seemed borne out by the constitutional disturbance 
which was out of all proportion to the mere existence 
of a traumatic fracture. 

Towards the end of September we advised that the 
case was incurable and that the dog should be put out 
of his pain. Prussic acid was given and’ a post- 

mortem examination of the shoulder made. The 


swelling around the whole extent of the humerus | 


was found to be fibrous and cartilaginous. When 
cut through the bone was found to be disorganised 
of a brownish colour, and fractured into splinters in 
its upper third. The thinness and discolouration of 
the bone suggested that some degeneration proceed- 
ing from within, had caused its becomine altered in 
structure to such an extent that fracture had resulted 
There was no attempt at repair of the bone but it was 





agprser ce by the fibro-cartilaginous swelling referred 
to, so “e ; fat h 

| that no great separation of parts had taken | 
place. rhe diseased 


mass was submitted to a | 


pathologist who decided that it was an osteo-chondro- 
matous tumour, and that the fracture had resulted 
from the invasion of the bone by the malignant dis- 
ease which commenced in the medulla. Unfortu- 
nately no examination was made of the internal 
organs so that I am unable to say whether the con- 
stitutional disturbance was altogether due to the 
lesions of the humerus or whether some other 
tumours may have existed in the internal organs. 

The rheumatic (?) pains which were first noticeable, 
I take to be an essential part of the disease. The 
fracture was doubtless the result of the disease and 
not due to any accidential injury. No violence could 
possibly have been applied as the dog was under 
observation day and night by a servant as devoted to 
the animal as its mistress and he saw nothing until 
lameness was the most pronounced symptom. Before 
the lameness there was a little swelling on the inside 
of the shoulder joint and the dog often carried the 
fore leg. The lameness of the hind quarters had 
entirely disappeared. 

Case II. This was a bull-dog and was first seen 
at a neighbouring practitioners when it was found 
lame on the left fore limb. The shoulder was swollen 
and the region of the humerus was enlarged as 
though the bone had been fractured and an extra 
large callus had formed around the injured part. The 
swelling was however too extensive to be accounted 
for by an ordinary fracture and the history of the case 
suggested the condition found on post-mortem ex- 
amination of the deer hound. This dog had been 
treated by one practitioner for rheumatism; it had 
been sent home uncured, and after some days sent to 
another who diagnosed fracture of the humerus. 

It was shortly after thisthat we saw it, and the 
difficulty was to recpacile the first diagnosis of 
rheumatism with the second diagnosis of fracture. 
The dog was destroyed, and a post-mortem discovered 
sarcomatous disease of the bone. 

These cases are rare, their diagnosis in the early 

stages an impossibility, and they are just the cases in 
which two practitioners seeing them at different stages 
of the disease may arrive at opposing conclusions and 
yet both have been correct—at any rate, not so far 
wrong as might seem to be the case if a post-mortem 
were not made to confirm the diagnosis. 
_ A few months back The Record contained a most 
interesting translation of a case of this disease des- 
cribed by Professor Cadiot, and that is the only case 
{ have seen in our literature of a similar kind. 








CASES FROM A TOWN PRACTITIONER'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 





ABDOMINAL AND THORACIC. 


Case I. Chestnut mare, aged; severe and pro- 
longed attack of bowel disease, treated in the ordinary 
way, with recovery up to a certain point when acute 
broncho-pneumonia set in followed by death. This 
case was treated by our assistant, who was inclined 
to think the chest disease had been produced by some 
of the remedies administered passing down the trachea. 
The administration of medicines had been in the 
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hands of the owner, his groom, and a horse-dealing 
neighbour. Considering the character of these it was 
not an unreasonable assumption, and the case would 
have passed without record had it not been for another 
occurring just recently. 

Case II. A dark brown brewers dray horse was 
admitted to our infirmary at 11 a.m. on June 9th., 
suffering from bowel disease with tympanitis. We 
had considerable difficulty in getting him from the 
dray to the box ; perspiration pouring off, exceedingly 
violent, almost impossible to control him in any way. 
This continued more or less till 2 p.m. on the 10th, 
when the abdomen had assumed the normal size, and 
all symptoms pointed to a speedy recovery. 

This continued for 24 hours, when a stinking dis- 
charge of pus appeared from both nostrils, followed 
by hemorrhage. This was on the 11th and the 
horse died from broncho-pneumonia on the 13th, five 
and a half days from the commencement of the ill- 
ness. 

Post-mortem. Stomach and bowels showed ample 
evidence of recent inflammation (it was at one time 
contended that there was no recovery from enteritis.) 
This case showed conclusively that there can be 
excessive inflammation of the stomach and bowels 
with recovery. There was also evidence of effusion 
between the raucous and muscular coats of the double 
colon. The post-mortem appearances coincided with 
the symptoms in life, the organs having resumed 
their function, as demonstrated by the state of the 
food taken on the 11th and 12th, when there seemed 
every indication of a good recovery and before any 
suspicion of chest mischief following. The whole of 
the respiratory tract, fauces, larynx, trachea, bronchi, 
and the lungs were black and gangrenous, except the 
posterior border of both lungs, where for four or five 
inches there was a strip of lung of normal colour ; 
possibly pointing to the anterior part of the lungs as 
the part where the disease commenced ? 

Was the broncho-pneumonia due to medicines 
passing down the trachea? In this case the medicine 
was given by ourselves with ordinary care, and no 
coughing was caused by administration to lead us to 
suspect anything of the kind. Directly the fetid 
discharge from the nostrils commenced, I began to 
wonder if this animal had suffered at some period of 
its life from Influenza, but both cases were aged 
animals and had been attended by us on contract since 
they were four years old and first came to town. 
Neither of them had had any serious illness, nor did 
the post-mortem give any evidence of previous chest 
disease. There was no epidemic in the district at the 
time. Was it caused by the medicine or was it 
metastasis? The remedies used were hyposulphite 
of soda, aromatic ammonia, chlorodyne, nux vomica ; 
hypodermically morphine and atropine; and hot 
formentations to the abdomen. No aperient was 
given, and judging from the post-mortem the enteritis 
would have proved fatal if any irritant had been 
administered. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Case III. Bay trap mare, 7 years old, bied in the 
district ; family history good. On 3rd May we were 
requested to see her, supposed to be suffering from 
colic, which yielded to ordinary remedies. 





5th. Cidematous swelling had appeared along 
abdomen ; pulse intermittent. 

6th. Temp. 101, pulse 32 and irregular. Gradu- 
ally improved, and turned out to grass on 28rd. 

On 14th June we were again requested to see the 
mare. Found her stiff, sore, and lame, as if suffering 
from general rheumatism. 

17th. Partial paralysis of hind limbs, more especi- 
ally the near hind. 

19th. Total paralysis of hind quarters, unable to 
rise. Advised owner to destroy her. 

Post-mortem. Extensive tubercular deposition in 
the sub-lumbar region, large tubercular nodules in 
spleen, similar to engraving in Prof. Williams’ work 
of lymphadenoma spleen. 

This case is of interest, showing the varied sym- 
ptoms arising from general tubercolosis, and the 
difficulty of correct diagnosis ; the cases of general 
tuberculosis in the horse not being numerous, but 
still more prevalent than was at one time supposed. 











MACULATUM. 
By B. Freer, M.R.C.V.S., Uppingham. 





The following case may be of some interest, as 
showing a great danger to which sheep, and especially 
young lambs, are exposed during a period when 
grass is exceptionally scarce. 

On the 19th inst. [ was requested by a large 
grazier in this neighbourhood to advise him with 
reference to a very serious mortality amongst his 
lambs. ‘To use his own words, he had ‘ been losing 
two or three daily for over a week, but during the 
last twenty-four hours had lost seven.”’ 

I learned from him that the ewes were having a 
fair allowance of mixed cake, one third cotton the 
rest linseed. I at once suspected the cotton cake, 
but shortly found that it could not be the cause as 
the ewes and lambs were scattered all over the farm, 
and the lambs were dying in one field only. Having 
suggested a post-mortem examination I was at once 
introduced to a carcase lying in the orchard already 
skinned, but as it was blown up and the flies had 
taken possession I declined that one. There being 
every probability that more would die I asked the 
owner to send over the first dead one. Two hours 
afterwards there was one in my yard, and although 
the lamb was certainly alive three hours before, its 
abdomen was enormously distended with gas. 

Examination showed extensive inflammation of 
all stomachs, and the ingesta in a state of ferment, 
other organs healthy. 

Having advised their immediate removal from the 
field, I promised an early visit next morning to 
search for the cause. . The field in extent is about 14 
acres, sloping gently towards the south, and on that 
side is bounded by a winding brook. To this brook 
I directed my attention, and there, growing in great 
profusion, was the stinking and poisonous plant 
conium. Tracks were visible on the steep banks of 
the stream, and there was plenty of evidence that 
the lambs had eaten freely of the plant. Two more 
died that day, but no deaths have occurred since. 
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Early in March, 1892, 80 lamb-hogs were turned 
overnight into a large field in Leicestershire for a 
change, and next morning five were found dead. My 
attendance was at once requested, and on arrival I 
saw them exactly as they died, lying in a natural 
position within about five yards of the fence. All 
were examined, and in each case the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomachs was intensely inflamed. 
Having given the opinion that the, sheep were 
poisoned, I suggested yew as the cause, as several 
trees were to be seen growing in the garden, not 
more than 150 yards away, but careful examination 
of the ingesta failed to reveal any of this poison. The 
whole field was searched for lead in any form (as it 
had been heavily manured two months before) and 
the hedgerows for poisonous plants, but nothing 
green was found except a few ivy leaves, and a small 
yew shrub which was apparently intact. Portions of 
the stomachs and ingesta were sent to Professor 
Bayne, and after an extremely careful examination 
he wrote to me saying that he had found traces of 
coniine and taxine. By this time, however, the field 
was laid for hay and the grass growing. As the 
rest of the lamb-hogs were doing well, the matter for 
a time dropped. In the month of May I was walk- 
ing along the hedgeside in the same field and exactly 
opposite the place where these sheep died, grew 
conium maculatum. They had nipped oft every bit 
close to the ground in March, hence our inability 
to find it. In the first case the shepherd told me 
that he only saw two lambs whilst showing signs of 
illness, and they reeled about as if they were drunk. 

_ [hardly think that sheep will eat conium when 
grass is plentiful, but in a season of drought like the 
present when the fields that have carried any stock 
are absolutely bare, and as brown and dusty as the 
roads, they fall into temptation at sight of a green 
plant and having partaken thereof, pay the inevitable 
penalty. 


STUDENTS’ UNION. 


By Favser Macponaxp. 





The Editor of this journal has been too long a tried | 


friend of the profession for us not to weigh well any 
remarks he may make upon the Students’ Union, and 


1 am sure the honorary members must be pleased to | 


note the friendly editorial of last week. To have the 
student recognised as an organic unit of the profession 
is certainly a big step of advance, and we hope all 
members will agree upon this point. 

To those who do not know the ideals of the Stu- 
dents’ Union undoubtedly it may seem out of place 
for Members to interest themselves in the welfare of 
the students, but the students who have been educated in 
the union and felt the stimulus to enquiry given by 
mutual association believe that to a very great ext 
evils from which students suffer in the ‘schools are 
due to an apathy of members towards them and So 
they agreed among themselves, when the union was 
formed, to look back and help students who should 
come after. Besides, there are tuany of us who prefe 
to associate with young fresh idea rather viva with 
old sapless form, who recognise a solidarity of the 





whole profession nota segmentation. The whole is 
greater then any of its parts, indeed the spirit of the 
whole must keep each part alive. If we neglect the 
students, stand aside and see them rush headlong to 
ruin in rebellious action, singly or collectively, can 
we call ourselves moral ? 

Each must answer for himself. For my part I 
shall continue to work for the students from a sense 
of moral obligation on the one hand and on the other 
from recognising that to improve the profession in 
part, to foster a spirit of justice and generosity, is to 
improve the profession ; and consequently, one’s own 
environment and position at the same time. 

One thing I promise—for my whole belief is in 
open action, anything I may say or do will be done 
openly before the whole profession, or the world for 
that part—none will be responsible therefore but my- 
self. 

I have to thank the Editor of The Record for his 
kindness in inserting former articles, and I hope that. 
any little difference of opinion in details will not make 
him close his valuable columns. No man should 
want more than an open field, but this he should 
have ; and can have, of course, if he goes far enough 
for it. 

I will conclude by emphasising the contention that 
a Member of the profession has the right to examine 
into every point connected with veterinary education, 
politics, and economy, not only to think but to express 
his convictions and act upon them too, and if he has 
not that right I don’t see what in the world is to pre- 
vent him taking it. Ifa man becomes a slave to the 
opinions of others at the sacrifice of his own logic | 
see no hope of advance. If one man alone were 
allowed to guide the thov@ht of the profession it could 
never get on, and so I hope Members will not forget 
that they once were students, if not still, and keep 
an eye opon the schools that any injustice and 
tyranny be at once stamped out. The students 
were and are, as far as I know, men of peace, but 
prepared for war in the event of an invasion of their 
rights. 





IS EXERCISE CRUEL OR BENEFICIAL IN 
QUITTOR. — 


At the Watford Police Court on Tuesday, 20th, before 
Mr. J. F. Watkins, in the chair ; the Rev. H. F. H. Bur- 
chell-Herne, Messrs. E. H. Loyd, F. Sumner-Knyvett, 
and George Rooper. 

Walter Brown and Thomas Dickens, of Grove Farm, 
Bushey, and Arthur Crapp, of Burnt Oak, Edgware, were 
charged with ill-treating a mare at Bushey, on May 8th, 
by working it while in an unfit state. 

Mr. Leslie, solicitor, prosecuted on behalf of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animal, and Mr. 
G. F. Butterworth, was for the defence. 

Mr. Butterworth asked that thé cases should be taken 
separately, so that he might call Mr. Crapp, a veterinary 
surgeon, and one of the defendants. 

Mr. Leslie objected on the ground that the offence was 
a joint offence. 

The Chairman said that as the defendants were jointly 
charged the cases must be taken together. 
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Mr. Leslie then briefly stated the facts of the case. He 
said that defendant Dickens owned a roan mare which 
had been suffering from quittor. Defendant Crapp was 
called to see it and he had come to the conclusion that it 
would be better to operate on this quittor, and having 
done so had ordered the horse to be worked. To work a 
horse suffering from quittor in itself was cruelty, but to 
work a horse suffering from a quittor that had been 
operated upon was worse than cruel. The working con- 
tinued from the 5th to the 8th of May, with the exception 
of Sunday (the 7th). 

William Rowe, of Bushey Grove Farm, said he was in 
the .employ of defendant Dickens, who was a farmer. 
Dickens kept about twelve horses and mares. One, a 
roan mare, had been suffering from quittor since April. 
It had however been worked till May 5th. The month 
of April was generally busy with farmers. On May 5th 
Mr. Crapp operated on the quittor. Witness saw a little 
matter discharging from the wound but noticed no in- 
flammation. After the operation the mare was worked 
and appeared to be about the same as usual. Witness 
subsequently saw Inspector Hollis. He was present 
when the operation was performed, Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Crapp were the only other persons present. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butterworth: He came there 
on a subpcena, and received his summons last Friday 
week. He mentioned that he had a summons to his 
master. 

Is not ploughing arable land after this long drought 
like ploughing ashes !—There would not be much strain 
upon the horses. 

As your master had 12 working horses, could not he 
have employed others for ploughing his land ?—He worked 
the horse because Mr. Crapp told him it was necessary to 
do so as part of the cure. 

There were two horses on the plough ?—Yes. 

Witness continuing stated that the mare had been bad 
about six weeks. He had never been “ plugged ” before 
to his knowledge. He had never seen a horse suffering 
from a ripe quittor being worked. The mare was not 
worked on the Sunday. The dry arable ground was re- 
commended, be believed by Mr. Crapp. Mr. Flitt, who 
was veterinary fur the prosecution that day was at one 
time Mr, Dickens’ surgeon. 

Re-examined by Mr. Leslie:—Do you know that be- 
fore this mare was operated upon, that Mr. Dickens in- 
tended to send it to the stud.—Yes. 

Mr. Crapp advised the mare to be worked /—Yes. 

Has it been worked since the summons had been served 
by the Society.—No. 

The Chairman said it appeared to him that there was 
no dispute that Mr. Crapp was a veterinary surgeon 
employed by Mr. Dickens to see the mare in question. If 
that was the case he did not see how the prosecution 
against Mr. Dickens and the man Brown could be cou- 
unued, as they were only acting on the advice of Mr. 
‘Crapp as a professional man. He only mentioned that as 
a suggestion to Mr. Leslie, who represented a Society 
which was doing a great deal of good. Mr. Crapp had 
advised Mr. Dickens to work the horse, and he did so. 
If a medical man advised him to do so he would no doubt 


do it, or else what would be the use of calling a medical 


man in at all, 

Mr. Leslie said he quite understood the Chairman’s 
point, but he could not see his way to withdraw the case, 
as Mr. Dickens, as a farmer of great experience, must 
have known he was doing wrong in working the horse. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Leslie would have to go 
much further than that before he convinced the Bench 
that Mr. Dickens wasguilty. However he could proceed 
with the case. 

Mr. Leslie said that if the Bench decided that he had 
to prove “ wilfulness”’ he would ask them to consider 
that a man must contemplate the eftect of his own act. 





Gross negligence could be brought within the meaning 
of wilfullness, and where there was gross negligence 
there was gross cruelty. He contended that Mr. Dickens, 
as a farmer, should have known it would be cruel to work 
the mare. He called. 

Inspector Hollis, R.S.P.C.A. who said that on Monday, 
May 8th, from information received he went to Bushey 
Grove Farm. He there saw defendant Brown driving 
two horses attached to a plough. He pointed out the 
lame condition of a roan mare to Brown, and asked where 
Mr. Dickens was. He replied that he was not at home. 
Witness examined the mare and found that its foot was 
very full of inflammation, while a quantity of matter 
was discharging from a wound about an inch long on the 
top of the coronet. The dust and dirt were round it 
like mortar. The mare was standing on three legs. In 
his opinion, the mare was totally unfit for work. The 
mare was taken out at his direction. He afterwards 
saw Mr. Dickens—the same evening—and that gentleman 
said “ Inspector, I know she is lame and I should not 
have worked her only Mr. Crapp ordered me to do so. I 
will not work her again.’”’ On the following day he saw 
Mr. Crapp, che veterinary surgeon, ia Watford Market. 
Witness told him he had stopped an iron-grey mare at 
Mr. Dicken’s on the previous morning. Witness also 
informed Mr. Crapp that he understood that the mare 
very lame, was worked at his direction. Mr. Crapp 
replied “ Yes, and I shall go and order it to be worked 
again.” 

The Chairman said it now came to a question as to 
whether Mr. Crapp was right or wrong in ordering the 
animal to be worked. 

Inspector Hollis continued that the mare was totally 
unfit for work. He pointed out the animal to two 
veterinary surgeons in the presence of Mr. Dickens. 

Cross-examined : How long have you been employed 
by the Society ?—Fourteen years and previous to that I 
was counected with the police for 13 years. 

John William Flitt, M.R.C.V.S., was next called, and 
stated that on May 9th, the last witness pointed out a 
roan mare to him at Bushey Grove Farm. He examined 
it and found it was suffering from quittor on the inside 
of the near fore leg. The quittor was discharging. 

Mr. Leslie : Do you consider under such circumstances 
the horse ought to be worked. 

Mr. Flitt :—I think it should not be worked at all, not 
even on grazing land. It would be cruel to work a horse 
in the condition of the one in question. The horse 
should not have been worked in any form ; its own body 
was quite enough for it to carry. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butterworth : ,He was formerly 
veterinary surgeon for Mr. Dickens, A horse suffering 
from quittor ovght not to be werked at any stage. 

By Mr. Leslie:—He had not the slightest feeling 
against Mr. Dickens. They werefriends. If he had not 
come there someone else would. 

James Shade, M.R.C.V.S., of Greenwich Road, Lon- 
don, 8.E., said he was called upon to inspect this roan 
mare. He examined it with Mr. Flitt. He found it was 
avery good all-round mare, but very lame in the near 
fore leg. It was with considerable difficulty taken out of 
the stable. He examined the foot of the mare and found 
a supporating wound which was called a quittor. [t was 
discharging matter. The mare was very lame, and in his 
opinion was not fit to be exercised, far less to be 
worked. 

By the Chairman :—A quittor was caused by a prick 
and by other causes. It was a quantity of matter or pus 
which formed underneath the hoof, and caused extreme 
lameness and great pain. It was similar to a “gather- 
| ing” under the finger nail. 
| Mr. Leslie : Was it cruelty to work the mare in that 

condition /—Undoubtedly; the pain would be intense. 
1 have never heard it suggested that a horse suffering 
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from quittor should be exercised. Exercise would in- 
crease the suppuration, and the object of a medical man 
should be to diminish it. 

The Chairman: Would not exercise help to get the 
matter or pus out ? : 

Witness :—I should be inclined to think that exercise 
would spread it in al! directions. : 

The Chairman: Are you aware that there are conflic- 
ting opinions on this subject among members of your 
profession ? ; 

Witness: I have never heard this suggested before to- 
day. It is not a question of dispute. 

The Chairman: And you have never heard of a recog- 
nised authority recommending working for discharging 
the quittor !— No, 1 have not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butterworth : There were no 
two opinions on the snbject that he knew of, all the re- 
cognised authorities agreed with him. He had been 

ualified for six years. He recognised The Veterinary 

ecord as an authority but did not always agree with it. 
It depended who wrote in it. 

Professor William Pritchard, M.R.C.V.S., etc., exam- 
ined by Mr. Leslie, stated that he had heard the evidence 
given by the two veterinary surgeons. It was the first 
time that he knew there was a difference of opinion on 
the subject of working a horse suffering from quittor. 
He considered it was not right to work a horse suffering 
from quittor. 

Mr. Leslie: Would it tend to aggravate the disease !— 
Certainly. 

In answer to other questions, Professor Pritchard 
stated that quittor was a disease which was very trouble- 
some, and took along time to cure. He generally laid 
the part affected open to the bottom, and applied a strong 
caustic, and then kept the animal, or rather the foot, 
very quiet. He did not think to work a mare was the 
proper thing. It would cause additional pain, and 
additional inflammation. He should never think of 
working a horse suffering from quittor. Intense pain 
would be caused by working a horse suffering from quit- 
tor on a ploughed field. He was not aware of any 
authority who recommended that an animal should be 
exercised with this disease. 

The Chairman :—If you were called in by a farmer 
and you advised him to adopt a particular course you 
would expect him to act on that advice would you not? 
—Certainly. 

Cross-examined : In this case would not exercise tend 
to reduce the swelling !—There is very little swelling. I 
should say that the foot should be kept quiet if you want 
a case to get better quickly. 

There is a quantity of matter which ought to be got 
away /—Yes. 

Does not motion favour suppuration?--No. The 
object of treating a quittor is to bring the cavity to 
— Therefore the very last thing would be to work 
it. 

Without motion how would the pus discharge ?— 
Motion would increase the discharge. You want to avoid 
discharge. 

But there is a quantity of pus to be got away }—Yes. 

Have you heard that the mare had made satisfactory 
progress under this treatment ?—Yes. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Butterworth, in opeuing the case for the defence, 
said he would reserve his remarks till last with the per- 
mission of the Bench, as the defendant’s mouth had been 
— He called 

illiam Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., said he wa. 
of the Council of the College. He had ented wtave so 
cases of quittor. The ordinary idea was that pain should 
blown a Some ts fue ee Dr 
prey neha = efore the British Medical Associa- 
P g out that mechanical rest differed very much 





from physiological rest. Take for instance the case of 
laminitis. avin time no one would have dreamed of 
moving a horse suffering from laminitis; now they al? 
do it. In the case of quittor what they had to get rid of 
was a portion of onal and half-removed tissue. That 
had to be removed through a pipe or tube. They had 
therefore to cut the tube or destroy it altogether, and so 
give a free exit to the pus that had formed round the 
half-removed tissue. So long as the matter remained it 
was impossible for the foot to heal. They wanted to 
established suppuration and prevent swelling. To prevent 
swelling they might exercise the part affected. If they 
establish suppuration they favoured the removal of. the 
dead tissue. He therefore said that exercise was good 
for quittor. It might be said that there was a difference 
between exercise and compulsory work. If a horse were 
allowed to stand still it would be no good whatever, and 
it was therefore desirable that the animal should be made 
to work. 

Mr. Butterworth: Do you think Mr. Crapp was right. 
in his treatment of this case/—I have not seen the 
horse. I am speaking only of the general principles 
applicable. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Leslie: Can you give me any 
authority for what you have been saying /—Dr. Chiene. 

Do you know of any other eminent man that recom- 
mends this treatment /—No. 

Then I may take it that you are going to establish a 
theory for the whole of the veterinary world /—No ; this 
is the old practice adopted by the bone setters for years. 
Ionly state a principle. 

Do you say that this horse would not suffer pain by 
working /—I! can quite understand it suffering pain, but 
it would be forits benefit. 

Would not the dirt aggravate the wound?—No dirt 
would get into the quittor if there were matter discharg- 
ing. The dirt might get on the pus. 

The Chairman, after a consultation with the other 
magistrates, said that they had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Dickens and Brown would be dismissed because: 
they had acted on the advice of Mr. Crapp. With re- 
gard to Mr. Crapp they had evidence on the vne side of 
Professor Pritchard, and fon the other side that of 
Professor Hunting. Sitting as a criminal court they 
could not convict a person who was acting according to 
his idea of what was right, when that idea had been sup- 
plemented by that of other professional evidence. It 
was absurd to ask the Bench to determine which was 
right or which was wrong. The quéstion would no 
doubt be discussed in the veterinary journals, and if Mr. 
Crapp was wrong he would have to suffer. The case was 
very properly brought forward by the Society, but they 
could not convict on the evidence, and the case would 
therefore be dismissed. 

The costs were remitted. 








BUCHANAN V. THE TOWN COUNCIL OF 
AIRDRIE. 


A Diszasep Mzar Cass. 

In this case the pursuer took action for the recovery 
of damages sustained by the condemnation of a carcase 
as unfit for human food. 

William Buchanan, the pursuer, being sworn and 
examined deponed: I carry on business for myself as a 
flesher in Airdrie and have done so for exactly three 
years. I have been used to the trade all my days. | 
was in Glasgow on Wednesday, the 9th of March last. I 
went there to buy some cattle for the purpose of 
slaughter. I examined atwo year old Ayrshire heifer 
that day which had a very nice appearance, thick and 
fat. It was not very large. To all appearance it was 
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thoroughly sound and had a nice look indeed. I exam- 
ined the heifer thoroughly before it came into the ring 
at the market and also during the time it was in the 
ring. There was a pretty keen competition for it. Mr. 
Thomas Eglinton, butcher, South Bridge Street, Airdrie, 
and Mr. Connell, butcher, Stirling Street, Airdrie, also 
examined the heifer, and the bidding was principally 
amongst the three of us. Mr. Eglinton was the lasv to 
bid for the heifer before it was knocked down to me. It 
was knocked down to me at the price of £7 2s. 6c. I 
caused the heifer to be brought out to Airdrie on the 
same—the Wednesday night—about 5 o’clock. It stood 
in the byre in the slaughter-house on Wednesday night 
and I gave instructions on Thursday to have it killed. I 
do not know when it was killed on the Thursday, but I 
think it would be killed about 2 o’clock. 1 sent my man 
to the slaughter-house for the carcase about 9 o’clock on 
Friday morning. He did not get it, and he said to me 
when he returned when I asked him where the little 
heifer was, that he was ordered by Mr. Gray, the 
veterinary surgeon, to let ithang. My man, William 
Stark, then went down to the slaughter- house but he did 
not get it either. Mr. Gray was there at the time he 
went for it, and refused to allow him to get it and told 
him to let ithang. That was on Friday evening. I was 
out all day selling butcher meat and only got home after 
8 o’clock. I heard that night from an outside party that 
the carcase had been condemned, but I got no official 
notice, that was on the Friday night. In consequence of 
what I had heard I went down to the slaughter-house 
myself on the morning of Saturday, the 10th, and saw 
Mr. Pritchard, the superintendent of the slaughter- 
house there. I asked him to let me see the carcase and I 
got from him the key of my own room and went in and 
saw the carcase. [ tuld him to let it hang and [ would 
bring some other party to see it. I asked Mr. Pritchard 
what the carcase was being condemned for and he refused 
to tell me for what it was condemned. I asked him to 
allow me to see the book that the veterinary surgeon 
writes in the name of the disease for which he condemns 
the carcase, and he refused to let me see it and said that 
if I wanted to see it I woald require to get a line from 
the slaughter-house committee to get that obligement. 
After I had examined the carcase and satisfied myself 
of that, 1 called in Mr. Brownlie, veterinary surgeon, 
Coatbridge, and he examined the carcase in my presence. 
I was there before half-past six and he examined it be- 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock that morning. In consequence of 
the cpinion which he expressed to me in reference to the 
carcase I put the matter in the hands of my agent. 
Cross-examined: This animal was two years old. 
Should a two-year-old animal be, if in good health, of a 
good weight ?— In some cases, it depends on the 
breed. ; Aryshires are never very heavy of that class. 
Was this animal unusually light for an animal of that 
age !—No. The gross weight of it was 2cwt. 3qrs. 25lbs. 
Is that not a very light weight for a two-year-old heifer ! 
—No. It may be a light weight but still there are plenty 
of them that, and make nice meat. The price of the 
beast was £7 2s. 6d.?—Yes. Is that a small price for a 
two-year-old heifer in health !—No. In proportion to 
the weight we give the market value, and it cost me 5's. 
acwt. It was rather a light animal /—Yes. Was it 
thin!—No, It was in proportion to the size. You say 
you saw the carcase oi the animal in the slaughter-house 
after it was dressed ?—Yes, on the Saturday morning. 
My opinion was that it was sound. I saw the lungs of 
the animal. 1 did not see the liver. I did not see any 
of these parts on the Saturday morning in the slaughter- 
house in the booth in which it was killed. 1 am aware 


that these parts had been taken away after the animal | 


had been killed. I am perfectly well aware of it from 
my own man. Assuming these parts were in a healthy 
condition is it a usual thing to remove these parts /— 





Well, sometimes, it just depends on circumstances. Is it 
not very unusual to remove them /—It is very unusual 
to remove a thing that is altogether right. They had 
been removed on Thursday. I can scarcely tell the 
exact time it was my man, I know what stripping a 
carcase is Had this carcase been stripped /—On Satur- 
day morning it had been stripped a little on the one 
side. What was the meaning of that /—The meaning of 
that is there is an inner skin attached to the rib and 
sometimes when cattle are bled lying on the floor some- 
times the blood is not drawn away properly from the in- 
side, and sometimes a little blood remains, and in warm 
weather the outer skin is taken off the side. Is it nota 
usual thing for the purpose of removing diseased tissue, 
is that not the object of stripping’/—No. Is stripping 
generally performed with the hands by pulling away the 
diaphragm ?—It just depends how it yields, sometimes 
by the hands and sometimes by the knife. Is it usuall 
stripped away by the hand ?—I could not answer that. 
am not a practical killer. Did you find on examination 
of the carcase that the knife had been used on one side 
of the animal to cut something out ‘—There had been a 
good number of knives used when I went down on Satur- 
day morning. 

Re-examined : An Ayrshire heifer two years old is not a 
very large animal. They never feed to the same weight 
as a cross-breed or short-horned heifer. Considering 
the age of this animal its weight was just what I bought 
it for,and that is a weight which a good many of the 
butchers in this district buy, they go in for something 
young, it pleases much better. You were asked if you 
did not see the muscles of the chest the appearance as 
if an incision had been made for « knife /—Yes. You 
know that an incision was made hy a knife by various 
parties on the carcase?—Yes. That was done in your 
presence /—-Yes. Who did you see using a knife on the 
carcase !/—Before Mr. Brownlie made the incision into 
the carcase between the ribs it would be cut in about six 
or seven places. I did not see any person make incisions 
but Mr. Brownlie. Dr. Young made an incision on the 
Monday morning. I was not present when Mr. Ander- 
son, veterinary surgeon, Glasgow, examined the carcase 
and did not see him make an iucision. I drew Mr. Prit- 
chard’s attention to the incision. 

Re-cross-examined: Mr. Brownlie used the knife in 
different places. 

Thomas Eglinton, flesher, Airdrie, being sworn and 
examined, depones: I have been connected with the 
trade for about 15 years, and have had considerable 
experience both in the buying of cattle and also in the 
killing of them. I was in Glasgow on the 8th of March 
last at the market and examined a two-year-old heifer 
that was standing there for sale. My attention was 
drawn to it by some one passing. I looked at it and 
thought it quite a nice heifer. It had all the appearance 
of being perfectly sound. The hair was quite smooth 
and clear in an ordinary way. | thought the animal 
should weigh about 3cwt. This class and size of heifer 
is in much demand. I do not expect to find a two-year- 
old heifer, an Ayrshire, much heavier than that—from 3 
to 34cwts. is about the average weight. I was amongst 
the offerers for this heifer when it came into the ring, an | 
was the last offerer for it before it was knocked down to 
the pursuer. I do not think I saw the heifer that night 
again. I was asked to go and examine the carcase on the 
Saturday morning and [ went. I examined it carefully. 
I went round about it and examined it and I considered 
it quite a good carcase. This was on Saturday morning, 
and I was told that the animal had been killed on 
Thursday. I did not see any trace of disease about the 
carcase either of one kind or another. The flesh had a 
perfectly good appearance, firm and good coloured, and if 
there had been any disease about it I would not likely 
have found the flesh in the state I did. The fat was also 
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well coloured. 1 noticed that a small piece of the skirt 
had been taken away. This is a usual occurrence 1n the 
slaughter-house for taking out clotted blood, and is 
usually taken away by the man who is cleaniug the car- 
case. : . 
Cross-examined :; The last offer that I gave for this 
animal so far as I remember was £7. That is not a small 
price for a two-year-old Ayrshire heifer. This animal 
was not under the usual weight for a two-year-old. Is 
it an unusual thing to remove internal organs which are 
in a healthy condition and put them in the dunghill —_ 
It is quite a common thing to put them in the dungstead. 
Is it usual to remove the internal organs with the lungs 
which are in a healthy condition and put them in the 
dunghill?—Yes. Is it usual to put a healthy heart in 
the dunghill /—No, that is never done. Are you aware 
that the carcase was stripped im this case /—I saw a small 
portion stripped. Are you aware that the heart and 
other internal organs were put in the dunghill !—I came 
to know that afterwards. You did not observe them 
hanging in the booth /—No. 

James Connell, flesher, Airdrie, being sworn and 
examined, depones: I have been in business fully 30 
years and have had a long experience in the buying and 
slaughtering of cattle. [ was in the cattle market, 
Glasgow, on the 8th March last, and examined a two-year- 
old Ayrshire heifer that was standing there for sale. I 
thought it was a nice heifer and passed the remark oe- 
fore it went into the ring to Mr. Eglinton that I could 
bid for it. The animal to all appearance seemed per- 
fectly sound and healthy. She looked to be in good con- 
dition. She was not thin, quite the opposite. I wasone 
of the bidders, and if the animal had not appeared to be | 
perfectly healthy and sound [ would not have offered for | 
her. She was purchased by the pursuer. [ was askedon 
the Saturday morning to go and examine the carcase of 
that heifer but I did not go till Monday, when | went to 
the slaughter house. On the Saturday I saw Dr. Arthur 
passing and asked him what had been done with the 
carcase and he said it had been condemned, it was an 
emaciated carcase and dark in the flesh. I said [ was 
very much surprised, it did not seem emaciated on its 
feet. I did not see it on Saturday, I saw it on the Mon- 
day and was taken by surprise when I saw the carcase 
from Dr, Arthur’s report. The carcase was clean, the 
flesh was perfectly clean and firm and dry and fine, not 
like a beast that was in any sort of trouble, they generally 
get soft and dark in the coloar if anything is wrong. 

Peter Pritchard, Superintendent at Airdrie Slaughter- 
house, being sworn and examined, depones: I have been 
cited to produce the book which is kept at the slaughter- 
house in which the veterinary surgeon enters the particu- 
lars of any carcases that have been condemned. | exhibit 
that book and show the entry with reference to the con- 
demnation of the carcase belonging to the pursuer. It 
is the second entry from the top and is as follows :— 
“ Date March 10th, carcase of quey property of William 
Buchanan, High Street, Airdrie, 333lbs. weight. Date 
of inspection 10th March, inspected by D. M. Gray 
decision of inspectors and their signature. Carcase of 
quey condemned as unfit for human food. Result of 
proceedings, inflammation of the lungs, abscesses and | 
pleurisy. Lungs adhering to muscles of chest. Notes 
taken.”’ This heifer was killed on Thursday afternoon 
about 4 o'clock, I examined the carcase on Frida 
morning, I saw the pursuer’s man when he came re | 
for the carcase on Friday morning. I did not 3 eak t 
him. The veterinary surgeon told him he ied t to 
take that carcase away. I saw the veterinary sina 
there, and he told the pursuer’s man that. I do not know 


that he did give him any reason. That was on Friday 
The veterinary surgeon made an examination of that 
carcase shortly before that morning, that was on the 





morning of the 10th. After he had made the inspec- 





tion he did not say anything to me what was wrong with 
it at all. He does not as arule tell me what is wrong 
with them, he just makes his entry in the book. He 
made that entry in the book as it now stands on the 
morning of the 10th. There has been no alteration of it 
since that I know of. If you look at that book again, 
look at result of proceedings there and see if there has 
not been some alteration of that book since that entry 
was put in /—I do not see anything altered since the first 
time I saw it. Look at that and say if it was the same 
ink ?—Yes, the same ink. Are the words “ notes taken ”’ 
the same ink ?—Yes. Who wrote that !—The veterinary 
surgeon. You say “etc.” and “notes taken” were 
written at the same time !—Yes, I saw him writing them, 
after he was done writing them I looked at it and it has 
the same appearance now as it had then. When was the 
word “abscess” altered to “ abscesses’ /—It is all there 
as it was there then, it is the same now as it was the first 
time I sawit. The veterinary surgeon was called in to 
examine two carcases that day /—Yes. What was wrong 
with the other carcase /—The other carcase was tubercu- 
losis so far as I know. Is the other carcase the first 
entered in the book on the same page ’/—Yes. That was 
a carcase which was examined upon the same day /—Yes. 
And the entry there as appearing from the book is tuber- 
culosis.—Yes. Did you see that carcase/—Yes. Had it 
every appearance of tuberculosis !—Yes. Had the skirt 
been taken wholly out of the carcase !—Yes. 

By the Court: Look at this book again and tell me if 
any alteration had been made, look at the word 
abscesses !—I know no difference of it since the first time 
I saw it. 

Examination continued: Had Mr. Gray this book in 
his possession /—He never had it out of the place. 

By the Court: Do you still adhere to what you say 
about the word abscesses /—Yes. 

Examination continued: There is no alteration made 
in it so far as [ remember or know about it. The book 
is in the same position as when [ saw it at first. 

By the Court: I call your attention to the entry with 

reference to the carcase now referred to by you—the entry 
is “ Carcase of bull passed as fit for human fvod, result of 
proceedings—case of local tyberculosis, lungs, heart and 
diaphragm slightly lined with tubercular deposit.” The 
entry as it originally stood in the book is as follows :— 
“ Carcase of bull as unfit for human food—case of general 
tuberculusis, lungs, heart and diaphragm lined with 
tubercular deposit.”” How do you account for such a 
serious alteration in that book? The only thing I can 
accouut fur it is both cases were entered in the book at 
one time, and the Vet. said to me at'the time he did it 
that he had made a mistake, the two cases were running 
in his — that he had put down condemned instead of 
passe‘, 
_ Examination continued: Is is not the case thit this 
rst carcase was also condemned on the Friday morning ? 
I really believe there was something of that in it. Can 
you explain to me why this case of tuberculosis was al- 
lowed to go out into the public and the other carcase was 
coudemned?—No. Have you no explanation whatever ? 
—No, none whatever. 

Cross-examined: When I first saw this carcase it 
presented an inflamed appearance in the chest, and the 
chest was skinned out—the lining of the ribs was skinned 
out. Did you see any traces of the knife having been 
used and portions cut out between the ribs /—There was 
a small part about two inches in length cut out and set 
in again between the ribs. ‘here were no parts of the 
internal organ shanging in the booth !--No, the liver was. 
You say that it appeared to you the other parts had been 
concealed /—Yes. What causes you to say that /—Be- 
cause they were not hanging in the place they usually 
hing, they generally hing there when in a healthy con- 
dition. ‘They were removed and put into the dunghill. 
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They were removed before I had an opportunity of in- 
specting the carcase, and whenever I saw this I at once 
set about trying to find them. I proceeded to the dung- 
hill and found a set of iungs and heart there. There 
were no other lungs or internal organs in the dunghill 
that I saw when I took this set out. These lungs con- 
tained several abscesses and there was a large quantity 
of matter in these abscesses. I have said that the lungs 
would not be improved by lying in the dunghill over 
night. They would not acquire these abscesses lying 
overnight in the dunghill. What do you mean by say- 
ing they would not be improved ?—They would be faded 
a little in the colour—that is the. only thing—being ex- 
posed to the air and weather during the night they would 
fade in the colour. 

Re-cross-examined: Did you show the lungs that you 
first brought out of the dunghill as the lungs that be- 
longed to the carcase which belonged to the pursuer? 
—Yes, Mr. Gray saw these lungs, and then we went both 
together to the dunghill and got the other set of lungs 
after he had examined the first lungs. 

By Mr. McMurdo: I was present when Prof. Williams 
examined the lungs and carcase, I saw him take away a 
portion of what I say was out of the carcase belonging to 
the pursuer. 

William Brownlie, veterinary surgeon, Coatbridge, 


| I would say however, that if a general tuberculosis, and 
the animal in an emaciated state I certainly would act in 
safety in condemning it; for I would say it would cunsti- 
tute disease. 

William Anderson, veterinary surgeon in Glasgow, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
being sworn and examined, depones: I am veterinary 
adviser and inspector for the Local Authority for the 
County of Lanark. I have held that position for over 
20 years. I have had considerable experience examining 
live animals and also carcases. I have been in general 
practice for 21 years. I had considerable experience a 
number of years ago when pleuro-poeumonia was at its 
height. In three years I examined over 3000 carcases. 
I was asked to come out to Airdrie and examine the car 
case of a heifer that was said as being unfit for human 
food. I examined it on the 11th of March. Mr. 
Pritchard the superintendent at the slaughter house 
| pointed out the carcase to me. I examined the carcase 
| carefully. It had the appearance of being a well 
nourished young heifer about two years old. The 
colour of the flesh was very good and firm, and the fat 
quite white and firm. I found no trace of disease about 
the carcase of the animal. The pleura costalis had been 
tampered with, it had been stripped. I carefully examin- 
ed the lymphatic glands, and found no trace there of 





being sworn and examined, depones—I am in practice in | tuberculosis, they were extra clean and if the annual had 
Coatbridge and have been so for 22 years. I have been | been suffering from tuberculosis I would have found evi- 
Inspector of Coatbridge slaughter-house since the dence of it there. I examined the lung which was shewn 
Burgh was formed—that is about eight years ago. I to me by Mr. Pritchard, and I found there two inflam- 
was inspector of Airdrie slaughter-house for about 10 matory cysts with degenerated matter in the centre of 
years hefore that. I have had considerable experience them which | attributed to a former attack of simple 
in the inspection of carcases. I was asked by the pur- pleuro-peumonia ur by a cold. Would you describe the 
suer to examine a carcase of meat hanging in the slaughter- | nature, the formation of these cysts what were they the 
house at Airdrie. That was onthe 11th of March last. | result! The result of consolidation of part of the lungs 
I examined it on the morning of the1lth. The carcase | and nature makes an effort to make that consolidation 
appeared to me to be a well nourished carcase. 


was the appearance of adhesion on the ribs which had | 


There | a8 little inconvevient to the vital part in which it is 


situated or in which they are situated. This is done by 


been taken off. The other parts seemed to be quite 
healthy and well nourished. I examined the carcase 
carefully. I found no disease or evidence of disease on 
any portion of it. I consider that that carcase was fit 
for human food—the whole of it The flesh was well 
coloured and the fat was also well coloured. I consider 
the weight of the carcase, judging from appearance, would 
be abont three cwts. That is a usual weight for a two- 
year old Ayrshire heifer, they do not come to the weight 
of a short-horned or cross-bred heifer. I also examined 
a set of lungs which Mr. Pritchard, the superintendent 
at the slaughter-house said, pertained to this carcase I 
found what I would call a cysted tumour. Would you 
explain the nature of it? This tumour seemed to be the 
result of some inflamatory disease and which had held 
out previously and left this which was probably due to 
some cold—or probably due to some injury. This cyst 
would cause the adhesion to the ribs which | have spoken 
of. I examined that cyst carefully and I consider that 
this was the result of some previous cold, and this was 
the healing process. I saw where the adhesions were. 
There was no matter exuding from the muscles, it was 
perfectly dry. Did you take a kuife and make an in- 
cision into the muscles in various places /—Yes, | think 
I did—Yes,1 got a knife from Mr. Pritchard. There 
was no appearance of any disease there. 

By the Court: There is a considerable difference of 
opinion about this subject of tuberculosis, and I hold my 
own. I have read upon the subject and find my opinion 
confirmed. Professor McFadyean was a great believer 
in the dangers of tuberculosis, and he has changed his 
tactics and is not now condemning tuberculosis as he once 
condemned. I undertake to produce that authority. 
I.am aware that Professsor Mck adyeau was a witness in 
the Glasgow case. The result of your evidence is this, 


the formation of strong fibrous points which separate 
the consolidated tissue from the circulation, either lym- 
phatic or blood circulation, of the body. In the appear- 
ance of the lung as you saw it, would these cysts in any 
way interfere with the circulation of the blood /—No. 
The blood could in no way be c)ntaminated, I have said 
that I also examined the lymphatic glands and found no 
evidence whatever of disease there, so that the cysts were 
not in the slightest interfering with the glands. This 
state of matters is a very common occurrence where there 
has been slight pleurisy or slight inflammation of the 
lungs. 

Cross-examined : You say you saw traces on the car- 
| case of something which had been the result of inflam- 
mation ?--Yes. What was that you saw/--Jt was con- 
solidated tissue. Did the chest wall in any way show 
discolouration /—No. Had the pleura been adhering to 
| the chest wall? . Evidently at one time, not immediately 
| before death. Was it not evident to you that the pleura 
had been stripped by the use of a knife /—Yes. I have 
admitted that. Did you observe that some parts had 
been excised in the intercostal muscles /—No. I saw the 
pleura costalis had heen stripped. Did you find any 
| abscesses in the lungs? You can call them abscesses if 
| you like, I prefer to call them acyst. In referring to 
abscesses you find pus always formed. There are differ- 
ent forms of abscesses but this form is called a cyst. 
There were two cysts. I cut into a portion of the lungs 
| but the cysts were too mutilated before I got at them. 

Re-cross-examived : Do you agree with this an extract 
from British Medicol Journal of 15th April, 1893, as 
follows :—“ Asa matter of fact waste alone is no evidence 
of the presence of tubercle when it is well-known that 
the carcase may be in prime condition and still be 
affected with tubercle ” /—Yes, but not badly affected. 








that a tubercular animal is not a diseased animal ?—Yes. 


By Mr. McMurdo: But there was no evidence in this 
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carcase of tubercle, I would have found certain lesions on 
the lymphatic glands—am quite familiar with tuber- 
culosis. ‘ 
Professor Wm. Williams, Principal of the New Veter1- 
nary College, Edinburgh, being sworn and examined, 
depones : I have been 35 years in practice as a veterinary 
surgeon, I have been a professor in Edinburgh for 26 
ears. I wasasked to examine the carease of a heifer be- 
onging to the pursuer in the Airdrie slaughter house and 
did so on the 13th of March. I found a cyst in the lung. 
Would you describe the nature and formation of that 
cyst? It was a cyst with several branches running from 
a centre inclosed in a capsule and surrounded by inflam- 
mation of the lung and pleura. What was the cause of 
this cyst in your opinion? I think it was due to a cold 
it might be due to an injury. Was this nature effecting 
a cure /—Yes, it was fighting the produce of the inflam- 
mation. Did this cyst in any way interfere with the 
circulation of the blood ?—No, the capsule would keep 
the circulation from it. The capsule would prevent the 
blood from intermixing with the contents of the cyst so 
that the animal might live and be in a perfectly healthy 
condition with all I saw there, and perfectly well nourish- 
ing. 1 examined the carcase. Did you think from the 
appearance of the carcase that the animal was well 
nourished and fit for human food !/— Yes, very nice look- 
ing beef it was. 1 would say the animal was rising two 
year old. 1 saw no appearance whatever of disease about 
the carcase, | examined the lymphatic glands and I saw 
no appearance of disease there, I saw that a small portion of 
the lining of the the chest had been removed. I examined 
that portion carefully, I saw no evidence of disease there. 
There was no matter exuding or any appearance of it. 
The beef was particularly firm and not too moist, and the 
fat was healthy looking. { took away a portion of the 
lung and made a microscopical examination of it. The 
result of my examination was, I found the contents of the 
cyst were broken down fibre, therefore the opinion I 
formed when I examined the carcase was confirmed. On 
my examination of the lung I found no evidence what- 
ever of tuberculosis and when under the microscope I 
found no evidence, I looked particularly for the bacilli. I 
had been told that it was condemned for tuberculosis. 
There was no evidence of tuberculosis; no bacilli were 
present. Had the animal been suffering from wuber- 
culosis, I would have found evidence of it in the course of 
my examination, Supposing the animal had been suffer- 
ing from acute inflammation, what appearance would it 
have been when you examined it !—Dark and moist 
Supposing the animal had been suffering from acute 
pleurisy, would you have found it different from what 
ae i—I might or might not. In plenrisy there 
nig eno change in the meat, but from my examina- 
tion, I consider it was perfectly sound and fit for human 
food, and would have no hesitation in eating a roast of it 
myself. Shown warrant for the destruction of the 
a in Lear dated 11th March, can you account 
or a warrant of that sort being gr. i 
goo have given? the Caine 8 anted after the evidence 
Cross examined: When you ‘examined ‘ i 
you find any selhommatasy appearances = ‘ae alee 
wall? —No, I found the pleura stripped but found no 
inflammatory appearance on the chest wall. What is the 
object in stripping the pleura !—It would be thickened I 
fancy. Didit appear to you that the pleura had b 
adhering '—Undvubtedly. It would form p: yp 
pane : n part of the 
psule ; the pleura would become a portion of tl 
sule. Did you observe whether a knife had b mgs 
upon the intercostal muscles /--No Did eat 
part of these muscles excised 1—No. Wh ee 
core he er 4 did you find them adhering to’ the peri. 
cardium !—The peri i = F . i 
would also by iteenage by + adhering - them, that 
cardial walls thickened e capsule. Were the peri- 
chened !—Yes, Were these lesions the 


result of pericarditis or pneumonia !—There had been 
pericarditis, pneumonia, and pleurisy too. Did you find 
any abscessses in the lungs containing pus 1—No, there 
was no pus whatever. Did the cyst which you have re- 
ferred to contain pultaceous matter ? —Yes, cysts contain 
pultaceous matter generally. Would you have quite ex- 
pected to have found the bacilli in the cavity which you 
have spoken of /—No. Is it not a very common place to 
find bacilli —Not in cavities of that kind. You exam- 
ined the portion of the lung you took away microscopi- 
cally ad found no traces of bacilli !—That isso. Am I 
quite right in saying that you may search half a dozen 
places in the carcase of an animal and not find it and 
still it may be found in other places of the carcase 1— 
Yes, but there wasno tubercular growth about this cow. 
Assuming there was found in the lungs of this animal the 
bacilli tuberculosis by subsequent microscopic examina- 
tion, should that animal in your opinion be condemned 
as unfit for human food ?—Yes, if she was tubercular. 
Did you not observe any secondary abscesses in the 
surrounding structures of the lungs !—I saw no abscesses 
whatever.—If secondary abscesses had been found there 
would these arise from a specific cause !/— Not necessarily 
from a specific cause. Is it not usual where you find 
suppuration of the lungs that very rarely it runs on to 
the formation of abscesses ?—There was no suppuration 
here. But if there had been suppuration would it have 
been due to a specific cause. I ask you if you simply 
agree with this “it is a remarkable thing that suppura- 
tion of the lungs very rarely runs on to the formation of 
abscesses when the inflammation is not due to a specific 
cause such as pyemia” ?—1 do not agree with that. Are 
you the author of “ Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine” ?—Yes. I read your own words, how do you 
reconcile your statement /—I am referring to to horse ia 
that passage. 

Re-examined: It is quite clear that I was referring to 
the case of a horse and that is quite different from the 
question that is now beforevus. They are treated in- 
dependently in some pary, of my book. Caseous tumours 
are treated separately. If this animal had been suffering 
from tuberculosis when it was killed what evidence would 
you have found in your examination /—I should have 
found tubercles, small tubercles. I would have found 
these in the lymphatic glands, and I found none, I found 
the glands all right and perfectly healthy, and if there 
had been any tuberculosis I would have found evidence 
of the tubercle there. Is it your opinion that when an 
animal is suffering from localised tuberculosis that the 
flesh should be condemned ?—No. When the tubercu- 
losis is only local /—No. 

Re-cross-examined: If it was in such an important 
body as the lungs do you think it should be condemned ! 
—There are two kinds of tuberculosis, local and diffused ; 
if diffused it should be condemned. Supposing you found 
the bacilli.in cavities in the lungs.do you think it should 
be condemned !—That would depend on the condition of 
the carcase, such as the flesh being good and the animal 
in good condition. If you found the animal thin and 
emaciated you would condemn it !--Yes, especially if the 
flesh was moist. I found no trace of the tubercle in the 
lymphatic glands. I did not examine them micro- 
scopically but there was no change in them. The 
glands would have been altered had tubercle been there. 
I handed a portion of the lung of this carease to Prof. 
Huuter, Edinburgh, he is one of my colleagues. 

Dr. Wm. Graham Young, of Glasgow University, being 
sworn and examined depones :—I have been 32 years iD 
practice. 1 have been Police Surgeon to the Easter? 
Division of the City of Glasgow since 1867, 
and during the last 26 years I have been called 
into the slaughter-house at Moore Street, Glasgow, 
in cases of Tuberculosis, and have had considerable ex 





perience all these years in ecarcases affected both with 
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tuberculosis and otherwise. I was asked on 13th March 
last to go out to Airdrie and examine a carcase in the 
Airdrie slaughter-house. I examined it and found it a 
perfectly healthy carcase, I examined it carefully aitd 
considered it fit for- human food. The flesh was per- 
fectly firm and in good condition. It seemed to me a 
well nourished carcase for its age. I was told that the 
animal had been killed on the Thursday previous. If 
there had been anv disease about the animal at all would 
the carcase have presented the appearance it did on the 
date you saw it /—Not if the flesh had been diseased. 
You were afterwards asked to look at a lung which was 
said to be the lung pertaining to this carcase /--Yes, I 
examined it and found an encysted tumour that might 
have been the result of inflammation, of cold, or of a 
foreign body, but this was nature effecting a cure. The 
formation of this cyst prevented the blood in. the cir- 
culation from going into contact with the cyst itself ? 
There is no circulation in the cyst, it is'very, very little, 
infinitesmal, If this animal had been suffering from 
acute inflammation at the time it was killed what ap- 

nee would it have presented at the date you saw 
it ?—The flesh would have been high coloured and dark 
and in all probability soft. So that in your view of it 
there could not be inflammation present /—Not acute. 
In my opinion the animal was perfectly fit for human 
food, and I would have no hesitation in eating a portion 
of it myself. 

Cross-examined: The flesh of this animal was not 
thin and dark in colour, I found traces of inflammation 
on the chest wall but they were very old. Did that not 
havea certain discolouration there /—No, not necessarily. 
You observed that the carcase had been stripped ?—Yes. 


And that the i . 
: “ o intercostal muscles had been out !—They | she was no better she was killed. It was contended that 


| she was suffering from no disease, and that it was per- 


could not strip it without cutting the intercostal muscles. 
Is it not possible to strip the carcase without cutting the 
intercostal muscles /—It is possible, but barely. The 
adhesion here was very considerable. I found a portion of 
the heart and lungs grown to one another, and the peri- 


cardial walls thickened. I found no abscesses in the | 


lungs. What I observed was in my opinion, a cyst—a 


broken down cyst. I cut into the lungs, I just found | 
the one cyst, and it was about a couple of inches in | 


diameter in size. Was this animal suffering at the time 
of its death from ancemia, pleuritis, and pericarditis /— 
Not at the time of death. It may have suffered at one 
time but long before. 1 was examined us a witness for 
the defence in the tubercular meat case before Sheriff | 
Berry, held in Glasgow in 1889. I still adhere to the | 
opinion which I then expressed in that case, and much | 
more strongly than ever so far as tuberculosis is con- | 
cerned. 
_ Re-examined: I saw no evidence either in the lungs or | 
in the carcase of tuberculosis. If there had been tuber- | 
culosis, the tubercles would have been present. I heard | 
that the animal had been condemned for tuberculosis and | 
T made a special examination for tubercles and found no | 
external evidence. 

Re-cross-examined : It is possible to get tuberculosis | 
bacillus anywhere / 

Prof. James Hunter, F.R.C.S., Edinburgh, being | 
sworn and examined depones : I am one of the professors 
of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Principal 
Williams shewed me a portion of the lung of the heifer | 
which he brought from Airdrie, and I made a microscopi- 
cal examination of that portion more than once. I found | 
no trace of tuberculosis there. What was the opinion 
you formed as to the portion of the lung that was sub- | 
mitted to you /—I looked upon it as an old cavity con- | 
taining a little of broken down matter, debris, which may | 
have been caused by previous inflammatory action of a | 
kind undetermined. I found no trace of bacillus, no trace | 
of pus, but a quantity of granular matter of old standing, | 
there was no pus there. 





Cross-examined: You only made an examinatiou of a 
small part of the lung !/— Different pieces of what was 
shewn me. Is it possible that you may make examina- 


tion of some pieces and not find bacilli, and examine 


another piece and find them ?—Yes, but the piece [ ex- 
amined was free and in most cases they are generally well 
distributed. 

Parsuer’s proof closed. 


SINGULAR MANSLAUGHTER CASE, 


At the Oxford Assizes on June 24th, before Baron 
Pollock, William John Grimshaw, farmer and butcher, 
of Oddington, near Chipping Norton, was charged with 
the manslaughter of Maria Stanley, at Chipping Norton. 
Considerable interest was taken in the case, as the 
woman, it was alleged, died from eating beef from a cow 
which the prisoner killed, because it was ill after calving. 

Mr. Darling, Q.C., with Mr. Reginald Smith, were 
counsel for the prosecution ; and Mr. Macarthy and Mr. 
Lawrence were for the defence. 

It was proved that the prisoner sold some beef in Chip- 
ping Norton, and two or three families who ate of it were 
seized with violent illness. A large number of witnesses 
were called for the prosecution, among them being Dr. 
Stevenson, the Home Office analyst, who said the poison- 
ing was due to the presence in meat of microbes or 
bacteria, a low form of what was thought to be a vegetable 
or plant life. 

For the defence it was admitted that the cow was ill 








after calving and was given half a pound of epsom salts, 
two pints of gruel, and half a pint of whisky, and that as 


fectly good meat, the illness in the persons who ate it 
being caused by decomposition which set in after it had 
been hanging some days. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty, and he was sen- 
tenced to eight months’ hard labour. 


Calf Lymph and Tuberculosis. 


Mr. Hopwood, the member for Middleton, has 
givennotice that he will ask the President of the 


Local Government Board whether he is aware that on — 


the 9th of June, at the Bradford Borough Court, a 
slaughterer was fined for having in his possession for the 
purpose of preparation for human food the carcase of a 
calf suffering from tuberculosis, and therefore unfit for 
food ; whether he is aware that the calf in question had 
been received from Dr. Hime, of Bradford, who provides 
and purveys calf vaccine or lymph to the public ; whether 
in view of the danger of human infection with tubercu- 
losis by such means he recommends the use of calf 
vaccine ; and whether he will take measures to prevent 
the manufacture and supply of calf lymph from other 
sources than the Government depét.—Bradford Observer. 


Glanders at Welshpool. 
A serious outbreak of glanders has occurred at Welsh- 


| pool. As far back as the end of March, Mr. T. Griffiths, 


chemist and aerated water manufacturer, had a horse 


attacked, and a meeting of the Local Authorities being 


called, the animal was ordered to be destroyed, and every 
precaution taken to prevent the disease spreading. A 
second case occurred on June 17, and the Local Authori- 
ties ordered the animal to be immediately slaughtered. 
The harness, hay, manure, stable fittings, and everything 
in cluse proximity was also ordered to be destroyed. On 
the 20th two of the six remaining horses were shot by 
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Mr. Aaron Watkins and Mr. Humphreys-Jones, V.S., 
Welshpool, assisted by Mr. Carless, V.S., Shrewsbury, 
and Mr. Watchorn, V.S., Newtown, made a post-mortem 
on the bodies, and a large number of spectators witnessed 
the operation. The other four horses will be slaughtered. 
It is a great loss to ‘Mr. Griffiths, as the mineral water 
trade is now at its height, and he has been compelled to 
buy a complete set of fresh horses.—Oswestry Advertiser. 


Compensation for Swine Fever. 


The Government have decided to set aside a sum of 
£60,000 as a fund out of which compensation is to be paid 
in cases of swine fever. 





Registration of Farriers in Dundee. 

Last week the farriers and horse-shoers class, which 
has been conducted in Dundee by Mr. J. M‘Lauchlan 
Young, M.R.C.V.S., were examined in horse-shoeing and 
the horse’s foot, at Mr. Young’s forge, Ward Road. Pros. 
Pritchard and Mr. J. Roalfe Cox, London, were the 
examiners. ‘I'he class has been attended by over thirty 
students, and of these nineteen came forward to the 
examination. Eighteen candidates were successful, and 
are now entitled to use the letters R.S.S. (registered 
shoeing-smith) after their names. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF SHOEING 
SMITHS. 
Sir, 


Inasmuch as the questions in my letter to The Record 
of June 10th have not been answered, and observing in 
cong issue of the 17th that the President of the R.C.V.S. 

as tendered on behalf of the Worshipful Master of the 
Farrier’s Company a few words of consolatiun to the 
fearing ones, [ would ask Mr. Mulvey if he would, under 
the circumstances, kindly offer a reply in your valuable 
yp to my questions. And at the same time I should 
ike to call Mr. Muivey’s attention to some of the re- 
marks made at the annual general meeting as reported 
= ag issue . ra thy with reference to the use of the 

.5.8., particnlarly the remarks made by Mr. Tri 
Mr. Hunting. . . *oesang 

As similar remarks were made by Sir Henry Simpson 
at the annual meeting of the M.C.V.M.A., 1891, and be- 
ing then, as [ am now, desirous of kuowing iv what rela- 
tion the rules of the scheme stood with reference to 
those remarks, I wrote to the Secretary of the Registra- 
tion Committee asking for the information. The reply 
: ND was : noe. only rules at present of the Regis- 

ration Committee are these embodied i 

poo yor gc odied in the papers 
_ Now as concerning the remarks made, where reference 
is made to the power and control the committee have 
over registered men, and the power they have over the 
men who are unregistered. I quite understand the com- 
mittee having the power to strike out the name on the 
register of any smith who may transgress. But as the 
letters R.S.S. and their use was the question argued at 
the recent meeting, and as those letters now appear to be 
an eyesore to some of the members of the profession 
what I want to know is what power have the Registra. 
tion Committee to grant to smiths the use of the R 8.8 
we a = — did they receive that power } ee 

: urther wha , 

the smith the R.S.S. evan “~ m4 bp Seal — 
such acts as those referred to by Mr. Saetier ead’ Mi : 
Hunting. Again, I should like to know if the Regi t 3 
= ee have the power to prevent Smiths who 
a i i 
ve not been registered from using the R.S.S., if not 


what steps they propose taking to prevent them using 
the letters. ° 

I would thank Mr. Mulvey if he would reply on be- 
lialf of the Worshipful Master of the Farriers Company 
giving the information asked for, and at the same time [ 
should like to know whether there are any. other rules 
than those given in the prospectus. I think Mr. Trigger 
and Mr. Hunting must be under some misapprehension. 
—Yours truly, 

JoHn OWEN. 


Neath, June 24th. 


FARRIERS v. VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Dear Sir, 

“The class which Mr. J. M‘Lauchlan Young, 
M.R.C.V.S., opened in Dundee a number of 
weeks ago for farriers and shoeing-smiths has 
been a great success.” 

The above paragraph appeared in a Dundee paper last 
week. It seems strange the attention of our Council 
should be so much absorbed at the present time in re- 
ference to our connection with shoeing-smiths, while here 
we have a young graduate actually delivering a series of 
lectures to men who I venture to say will (if they can 
gain sufficient knowledge from those lectures) be the 
first to deprive the lecturer of a fee. I think young 
Veterinary Surgeons in Scotland should rather try and 
improve our own position than that of others, and I 
trust the day is not far distant when we as a profession 
will sever ourselves from the trade or craft of horse- 
shoeing. 

Vis Unita Fortior. 


A STUDENTS UNION. 
Sik, 

When reading the letter from “ One whv looks before 
and after” in last weak’s Record, it struck me that a 
students union is not much good amongst such men as we 
have at the College. 

Last term there was plenty of work which the union 
could have taken up, but instead of that those who have 
the management of it lefthings slip through their fingers, 
being either too faint-hearted or frightened of the Prin- 
cipal or Dean to bring matters before them, and choose 
to “gas” about the yard, wrangling and squabbling 
with each other, and let important matters both to them- 
selves and their fellow students pass by unaltered. 

It is of no use whatever to have a union unless it isled 
by men capable of holding such positions as President, 
Vice-Presidents and Council, in fact our list of officers 
of the present union wants sadly revising. A great deal 
of the fault lies amongst the students themselves, as at 
any time it is a difficult matter to conduct meetings of a 
hundred or more students, and much more so when one 
gets a dozen or more ignorant fellows who go to the meet- 
ings just “to have a spree” or “to kick up a noise ” as 
they call it. 

I also notice his remarks on the bad management of 
the histology and physiology lectures. Now, not only 
were these lectures sadly neglected, but what about the 
lectures on veterinary medicine? Just fancy these 
important lectures being stopped a month before the 
proper time, for the introduction of a few lectures on 
hygiene, a subject which is taught in class A. In the 
face of these things what can one say in favour of the 
Summer Session Scheme? Certainly not that there isn’t 
sufficient time for the lectures —Yours faithfully, 

ANOTHER STUDENT. 











Communications, Booxs, AND Papers recetvep:—Dr. F. 
Macdonald, Messrs. G. J. Dardis, J. Owen, A. Weir, B. 





Freer, C. Morgan, T. H. 
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